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Cleveland State University 



This study analyzed organizational commitment as a social psychological process in a 
labor union setting. It proposed that normative commitment and instrumental attachment 
are variables that intervene between antecedent constructs and union participation as a 
behavioral outcome and, further, that such commitment and attachment are separate 
motivational processes that affect behavior differentially. Two competing theoretical 
models were evaluated, using structural equation analysis of self-report data from a 
sample of 1 76 recently unionized public agency employees. The model predicting that 
normative commitment and instrumental attachment mediate between union participa- 
tion and four antecedent constructs provided a significantly better fit to the data than did 
the model predicting that these antecedents relate directly to participation. Path coeffi- 
cient patterns observed within each model also supported the intervening variable 
hypothesis. The proposition that normative commitment and instrumental attachment are 
different processes also was supported by the finding that commitment has stronger links 
to participation than does attachment. These results are consistent with the identification 
theory of organizational commitment. 

In the study of job attitudes, few concepts have received more attention than organi- 
zational commitment. However, commitment research has not enjoyed a strong 
conceptual foundation despite increased vigor in recent years. As a result, theory 
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development has been slow in this area. Considerable disagreement among research- 
ers regarding the psychological processes on which commitment is based has per- 
sisted. The purpose of this article is to provide a more precise conceptual focus for 
commitment research by examining two issues: (a) the role of commitment as an 
intervening variable in the prediction of work-related behavior and (b) the notion that 
commitment is a normative process that complements instrumental motivation in the 
determination of behavior. These two issues were investigated in the context of 
commitment to a particular type of organization — a labor union. 

Over the years, the conceptual model used most often to guide research on or- 
ganizational commitment has been the identification approach. This model views 
commitment as "a partisan, affective attachment to the goals and values of an or- 
ganization . . . and to the organization for its own sake, apart from its purely in- 
strumental worth" (Buchanan, 1974, p. 533). Predictive models derived from the 
identification approach view organizational commitment as an attitudinal construct 
mediating the relationship between antecedents and outcomes (e.g., Steers, 1977). As 
such, commitment is thought to add both psychological meaning and precision to the 
prediction of organizational and behavioral outcomes. Considering commitment as an 
intervening process, the identification approach proposes that antecedent variables 
will be more strongly related to commitment than to outcomes. Likewise, this 
approach suggests that outcomes will relate more strongly to commitment than to these 
same antecedents. 

Surprisingly, most research guided by the identification approach has separately 
investigated the antecedents and the outcomes of organizational commitment (e.g., 
Reichers, 1985). No systematic attempt to test simultaneously the more complex 
relationships suggested by this approach, particularly the role of commitment as an 
intervening variable, has been made. One major purpose of this study was to evaluate 
the role of organizational commitment as an intervening variable within a comprehen- 
sive model of work-related and organization-related antecedents and outcomes. 

The identification approach to organizational commitment distinguishes between 
instrumentality-based attachment to an organization and value-based (or normative) 
commitment (Buchanan, 1974; Kidron, 1978). Instrumental attachment is determined 
through member assessment of the consequences of attachment to an organization, 
such as the costs and benefits associated with remaining a member of the organization. 
Instrumental attachment is not an "intrinsic," value-based mind-set, but is one influ- 
enced by calculations of self-benefit (Alutto, Hrebiniak, & Alonso, 1973; Becker, 
1960). Normative commitment, on the other hand, is determined by the totality of 
internalized normative forces that influence members to act in a manner meeting the 
organization's interests. The identification approach proposes that the major determi- 
nants of organizational commitment are the values and norms held by members, rather 
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than members' immediate utilitarian considerations of costs and benefits. Normatively 
committed individuals may exhibit certain behaviors without calculating that so acting 
is in their personal best interests. Rather, such individuals believe that a given action 
is the "right" or morally correct thing to do. Thus normative commitment is more likely 
to contribute to the emergence of behavioral attributes such as pride in an organization 
and willingness to make personal sacrifices for it than is instrumental attachment. 

The ramifications of this distinction between instrumental attachment and norma- 
tive commitment were given particular attention in Wiener's (1982) extension and 
reconceptualization of the identification approach. Wiener proposed that it is not the- 
oretically parsimonious to regard instrumental attachment as commitment, especially 
because theories of cognitive-instrumental motivation (e.g., expectancy theory) al- 
ready accommodate such processes. Furthermore, drawing from Fishbein and Ajzen's 
(1975) work on the prediction of behavioral intentions, Wiener (1982) specified 
conditions that affect the relative weight of normative and instrumental processes in 
determining behavior. The present study examines the distinction between these two 
processes to determine whether they differentially mediate the relationship between 
various classes of antecedents and behavioral outcomes. Such a study has important 
theoretical implications because previous research in organizational commitment has 
largely neglected this distinction between normative and instrumental processes. 



UNION COMMITMENT 

This study investigated member commitment to a particular type of organization — a 
labor union. Two models of union commitment were examined: a direct-effects model 
and an intervening-effects model. The direct-effects model proposes that various 
antecedent variables predict union participation directly. In contrast, the intervening- 
effects model proposes that antecedent variables relate to union participation both 
directly and also through the mediation of instrumental attachment and normative 
commitment. The question of whether attachment and commitment indeed act as 
intervening constructs can be examined through comparison of these two models. In 
each model, constructs and associated variables were classified according to their role 
as antecedents, intervening variables, or outcome variables. 

Antecedent Variables 

Several classes of antecedent variables were selected based on a review of the 
organizational commitment literature and also the union commitment literature. 

Generalized affect toward unionism is one class of antecedent variables. This class 
is similar to the antecedent category of organizational experiences suggested by Steers 
(1977). In the context of union commitment, these may include general attitudes 
toward unions, beliefs regarding the ethical standards of unions, and feelings of trust 
in unions. Some researchers have suggested that such beliefs reflect "early union 
socialization" (e.g., Fullagar & Barling, 1989). Early socialization experiences also 
are thought to determine generalized affect toward a particular type of organization 
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(e.g., small businesses, hospitals, unions) and to lead to commitment (Mowday, 
Porter, & Steers, 1982). 

Another potentially important class of antecedents includes various determinants 
of the labor relations climate in an employing organization (e.g., Angle & Perry, 1986). 
As that climate becomes less favorable, instrumental attachment and normative 
commitment to the union tend to become stronger. 

Union effectiveness is another class of antecedent variables. The union commit- 
ment literature consistently has reported strong relationships between instrumentality 
perceptions of union effectiveness and attachment to the union (e.g., Fullagar & 
Barling, 1989). 

Attitudes toward the employing organization is another class of antecedent vari- 
ables. Examples are various facets of satisfaction with and commitment to the 
employing organization. As with the labor relations climate, these attitudes tend to 
have an inverse relationship with union attachment and commitment. The organiza- 
tional commitment variable has particular interest because of its potential incompat- 
ibility with union commitment, even though both forms of commitment have similar 
psychological dynamics (e.g., Angle & Perry, 1986). 

These variables do not constitute the complete range of antecedent factors affecting 
union attachment and commitment. However, they represent the major classes of 
antecedents investigated in the pertinent literature to date. These variables lend 
themselves to a meaningful examination of the role of commitment as an intervening 
variable and to investigation of the distinction between instrumental attachment and 
normative commitment. 

Intervening and Outcome Variables 

Two intervening variables were examined as mediators of the relationship between 
the above antecedents and union participation. Instrumental attachment represents 
beliefs concerning the consequences of joining a union. On the other hand, normative 
commitment represents members' acceptance of union values and their identification 
with the union. 

The outcome of interest to this study was union participation as indicated by such 
behaviors as holding office, voting, and attending meetings. These variables have been 
investigated frequently in the union commitment literature (e.g., Angle & Perry, 1986; 
Gordon, Philpot, Burt, Thompson, & Spiller, 1980; McShane, 1986). 



HYPOTHESES 

Normative Commitment and Instrumental 
Attachment as Intervening Variables 

Two hypotheses were developed to evaluate the proposition that normative commit- 
ment and instrumental attachment serve as intervening variables in the prediction of 
union participation. 
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HI: The intervening-effects model (where antecedents relate to union participation both 
directly and also through the mediation of commitment and attachment) provides a better 
fit to the data than does the direct-effects model (where antecedents relate directly to 
participation and are not mediated by commitment and attachment). 

H2: Antecedents relate more strongly to intervening constructs than to union participation, 
and union participation relates more strongly to the intervening constructs than to the 
antecedents. 

Normative Commitment and Instrumental 
Attachment as Different Processes 

If normative commitment and instrumental attachment represent separate motiva- 
tional processes, they should relate differentially to both outcome and to antecedent 
variables. Two hypotheses were developed to evaluate this proposition, one concern- 
ing outcomes and one concerning antecedents. 

H3: Normative commitment relates more strongly to union participation than does instru- 
mental attachment. 

Wiener (1982) proposed that the more an organization tends to apply symbolic and 
normative control to individual behavior (i.e., the more it is a normative organization) 
the greater the, importance of normative commitment as a determinant of behavior. 
This hypothesis is expected to be confirmed because it is reasonable to assume that a 
union is an organization with relatively strong ideological and symbolic control over 
member behavior. 

H4: Generalized affect toward unionism relates positively to normative commitment to the 
union, and attitudes toward the employing organization relate negatively to normative 
commitment to the union. In contrast, instrumental attachment relates positively to per- 
ceptions of union effectiveness and negatively to labor relations climate. 

The expected relationships for generalized affect toward unionism and attitudes 
toward the employing organization reflect the ideology and values accrued during the 
union socialization process, whereas the predictions for perceptions of union effec- 
tiveness and for labor relations climate more closely represent the instrumental 
experiences of union members. 



METHOD 



Sample and Procedure 



A self-report mail questionnaire was sent to 324 public employees of a midwestern 
state agency, and 176 usable surveys were returned (54% response rate). The respon- 
dents were professional employees involved in vocational and rehabilitation counsel- 
ing services at several regional centers of the agency in question. 
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Ages of the respondents ranged from 22 to 63, with an average of 40 years. The 
sample was approximately 60% female and 95% Caucasian. Respondents had com- 
pleted an average of 16.7 years of school, with 52% holding bachelor's degrees, 39% 
master's degrees, and 1% J.D. or Ph.D. degrees. Only 8% listed the high school 
diploma as their highest degree. Respondents had been members of the union for an 
average of 3.3 years. The short duration of union membership was due to the fact that 
the union had been organized only recently. The average respondents tenure with the 
agency ranged from 6 months to 23 years, with an average of 10.2 years. 

Measures of Antecedent Variables 

Generalized affect toward unionism. This construct was measured by a single scale 
containing four items tapping perceptions and feelings held by members about unions' 
public image. These items were derived from similar measures used by Kochan (1979) 
and by Youngblood, DeNisi, Molleston, and Mobley (1984). (Specific items contained 
in all multi-item measures used are included in the appendix.) 

Labor relations climate. This construct was also measured using a single scale 
designed to evaluate employee perceptions of the labor-management climate at the 
employing organization. The instrument contained five items developed especially for 
this study. Specific items assessed the employer's attitude toward the union, the nature 
of the bargaining relationship, the relationship between employer and employees, the 
employer's interest in giving employees a greater voice in decision making, and the 
union's attitude toward the employer. Each item was measured on a 1 to 5 scale, with 
higher scores reflecting a more favorable labor relations climate. 

Union effectiveness. This construct was measured by a single scale designed to 
assess employee satisfaction with local union performance. The scale consisted of 
eight items adapted from Gordon et al. (1980). These measured satisfaction with 
economic outcomes, employee involvement, grievance administration, union leader- 
ship performance, and overall union performance. 

Attitudes toward the employing organization. This concept was assessed using a 
three-item scale developed by Martin and Peterson (1987). These items tap pride in 
the organization and acceptance of its values. They are considered to be a measure of 
normative organizational commitment. 

Measures of Intervening Variables 

Instrumental attachment. This construct concerns individual beliefs regarding the 
consequences of joining a union. Five items derived from Kochan 's (1979) union 
instrumentality measure were used to assess this dimension. These items assess beliefs 
concerning the benefits that unions achieve for workers on the issues of unfair 
employer practices, job security, wages, and working conditions, and the value 
received for members' dues. The scale used a 5-point agree/disagree format, with 
higher scores reflecting greater feelings of instrumental attachment. 
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Normative commitment. This concept concerns the acceptance of union values and 
identification with unions. It was measured using six items adapted from other union 
commitment instruments (e.g., Gordon, Beauvais, & Ladd, 1984; Martin & Peterson, 
1987). Items were scored so that higher scale values indicated more positive attitudes 
toward union values and greater pride in being a member of the union. 

Outcome Measures 

Union participation. This outcome was assessed using four single-item measures 
that evaluated actual participation in union-related activities. These included fre- 
quency of attendance at union meetings, holding a union office, grievance filing, and 
voting in the most recent union election. These items have been used in other studies 
to gauge union participation (e.g., Magenau, Martin, & Peterson, 1988). A yes/no 
response format was used for the office holding, grievance filing, and voting measures 
and attendance at meetings was measured using a (never attend) 1 to (almost always 
attend) 5 scale. 

In behavioral research it is generally accepted that multiple data sources should be 
used to minimize method bias. Thus self-report measures for antecedents and for 
outcomes should be avoided if possible. Although it is desirable to obtain independent 
measures for such variables, there are two reasons why this was not possible in this 
study. For some variables, pertinent independent measures did not exist. For other 
variables, existing independent data were privileged, not available to researchers. 
Self-report assessments were the only viable means of obtaining pertinent data for the 
sample used in this study. 

We have a high degree of confidence in the accuracy of these data. However, the 
limitations of this method of data collection should be noted. For instance, favorable 
attitudes toward the union could lead to a favorable response toward union participa- 
tion independent of actual behavior. In other words, a respondent predisposition 
toward cognitive consistency could lead to spurious correlations. This predisposition 
also may have affected the response rate. It is possible that those responding to our 
survey were individuals who have settled their needs for consistency, whereas non- 
respondents so acted in part because they have not settled these issues. In any research 
design in which measures of antecedent and outcome variables originate from the same 
source, these dynamics must be considered as possible alternative explanations for 
observed results. However, these potential confounding effects were minimized 
through the study's research design — which compared two different theoretical mod- 
els under the same research conditions. 

Model Development 

Three models were developed to test the hypotheses given earlier. The intervening- 
effects model proposed four antecedent constructs, two intervening constructs, and 
one outcome construct, as described in the preceding section. This model allowed an- 
tecedent constructs to predict union participation both directly and through the inter- 
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vening variables of attachment and commitment. Directional causality between in- 
strumental attachment and normative commitment was not hypothesized. 

The direct-effects model contained the same antecedent, intervening, and outcome 
constructs as the intervening-effects model. However, antecedents were restricted to 
those paths leading directly to union participation. The paths between instrumental 
attachment and normative commitment and participation were the same as for the 
intervening-effects model. 

In addition, a structural null model was constructed. It proposed no causal relations 
between variables and constructs (Bentler & Bonett, 1980). This model was used to 
calculate the Tucker-Lewis Index (Tucker & Lewis, 1973) as an additional goodness- 
of-fit measure for the other models. 

The focus of this research design is not testing the efficacy of a particular theoretical 
model. Rather, this design tests the relative fit of one model in comparison to another 
model. This comparison of models allows for some control over alternative explana- 
tions of the results arising from methodological factors. Because both models were 
tested under the same research conditions, thereby subjecting both models to the same 
potentially confounding effects, any differences between the models can be ascribed 
with some degree of confidence to hypothesized effects rather than to unintended 
effects. This feature of the design is important because the method of data collection 
used in this study potentially can produce spurious correlations and does not lend itself 
to strong statements of causality. Although the causal paths hypothesized eventually 
must be confirmed through future studies using other methods, it is felt that these 
models provide a helpful test of the hypothesized relationships while simultaneously 
keeping the overall complexity of the situation in clear view. 

Data Analysis 

A correlation matrix containing the antecedent, intervening, and outcome variables 
was analyzed using Version 7 of LISREL (Joreskog & Sorbom, 1985). This program 
provides maximum likelihood estimates for nonfixed parameters and also measures 
of goodness of fit between the hypothesized models and the correlation matrix actually 
observed. 

Following the recommendations of numerous authors (e.g., Heise & Smith-Lovin, 
1981; James, Mulaik, & Brett, 1982; Kenny, 1979; Williams & Hazer, 1986), internal 
consistency reliabilities were used as estimates of path coefficients between measured 
variables and constructs. When only one scale was used to measure a latent construct, 
coefficients for the relationship between the scale and its construct were fixed to the 
square root of the reliability and random error variances were fixed to 1 minus the 
reliability. For union participation, where multiple scales were used to measure the 
construct, one scale was used to anchor the construct and the path and random error 
coefficients for remaining measures were free to vary. 

Comparison of the intervening-effects model with the direct-effects model was the 
primary interest of this study, to determine the ability of instrumental attachment and 
normative commitment to mediate the relationship between antecedents and out- 
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comes. Given that the direct model is nested within the intervening model, a chi- 
squared difference test (Bentler & Bonett, 1980) was used to test differences in the fit 
between the two models. If the intervening-effects model provides a significantly 
better fit to the data than does the direct-effects model, this is evidence that instrumen- 
tal attachment and normative commitment mediate the relationship between anteced- 
ents and outcomes. 



RESULTS 

Table 1 presents descriptive statistics, correlations, and internal consistency reliabil- 
ity coefficients for the variables used in this study. Scale values were comparable to 
those observed in similar studies of union participation, and all multi-item measures 
achieved acceptable levels of internal consistency reliability. 

Table 2 presents the fit indices for the models tested in this study. Although there 
is considerable controversy surrounding the appropriate use of such indices (e.g., 
Marsh, Balla, & McDonald, 1988; Mulaik et al., 1989), one convention is to consider 
the ratio of the chi-square to degrees of freedom for the model. The intervening effects 
model achieved a ratio of 1.85, which suggests a good fit to the data. 

To assess the mediating effect of instrumental attachment and normative com- 
mitment on the relationship between antecedents and union participation, a chi- 
squared difference test was conducted between the two models. The results indicated 
that the intervening-effects model provided a significantly better fit than did the 
direct-effects model (x 2 [8] = 167.50, p < .001). This finding provided strong support 
for Hypothesis 1. 

Hypothesis 2 was evaluated through examination of the LISREL coefficients for 
the intervening-effects model (presented in Figure 1) and those for the direct-effects 
model (presented in Figure 2). These figures indicate that the hypothesized intervening 
relationships were obtained and that they were stronger for normative commitment 
than for instrumental attachment. In general, the antecedent constructs related more 
strongly to the intervening constructs than they did to participation, whereas partici- 
pation related more strongly to the intervening constructs than it did to the antecedents. 
One exception was observed for labor relations climate; this construct had a strong 
inverse relationship with union participation and did not relate either to instrumental 
attachment or to normative commitment. As a whole, however, the observed pattern 
of relationships supported Hypothesis 2. 

Note that although Figures 1 and 2 indicate dual paths (i.e., a noncausal relation- 
ship) between instrumental attachment and normative commitment these paths were 
estimated separately. This is due to difficulties in estimating such paths simultaneously 
(Joreskog & Sorbom, 1985). 

This study also proposed that normative commitment and instrumental attachment 
represent different motivational processes in the prediction of union participation. 
Hypothesis 3 predicted that normative commitment would relate to union participation 
more strongly than would instrumental attachment. The path coefficients in both 
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TABLE 2 

Fit Indices for Model Comparisons 



Model 


df 


2 

X 


P 


TLI 


GFI 


AGFI 


RMSR 


Intervening 

Direct 

Null 


25 
33 
45 


46.28 
213.78 
538.11 


.006 
.001 
.001 


.877 
.798 


.950 
.847 
.384 


.891 
.745 
.100 


.062 
.154 
.290 



NOTE: TLI = Tucker-Lewis Index; GFI = goodness-of-fit index; AGFI = adjusted goodness-of-fit index; 
RMSR = room-mean-square residual. 

models (Figures 1 and 2) supported this hypothesis. However, although a relatively 
weak relationship was expected between instrumental attachment and participation, 
the negative direction of this relationship is somewhat surprising. 

Instrumental attachment and normative commitment also were expected to relate 
differentially to the antecedents. Hypothesis 4 predicted that generalized affect toward 
unionism would be positively related and that attitudes toward the employing organi- 
zation would be negatively related to normative commitment. On the other hand, 
instrumental attachment was predicted to relate positively to perceptions of union 
effectiveness and negatively to labor relations climate. Examination of coefficients in 
the intervening-effects model (Figure 1) provided support for the proposed relation- 
ships between normative commitment and affect toward unionism and attitudes 
toward the employing organization. Contrary to expectations, however, union effec- 
tiveness related more strongly to normative commitment than to instrumental attach- 
ment, and labor relations climate did not relate either to instrumental attachment or to 
normative commitment. Although Hypothesis 4 was not fully supported, the overall 
results for these hypotheses suggest that instrumental attachment and normative 
commitment do represent different motivational processes. 



DISCUSSION 

The findings support the propositions that (a) instrumental attachment and normative 
commitment act as intervening constructs in the prediction of union participation 
(Hypotheses 1 and 2) and (b) attachment and commitment represent separate motiva- 
tional processes that differentially affect behavior (Hypotheses 3 and 4). 

The intervening-effects model provided a significantly better fit to the data than 
did the direct-effects model, thereby supporting Hypothesis 1. Furthermore, anteced- 
ent constructs generally had a stronger relationship to the intervening constructs than 
they did to union participation, and union participation had a stronger relationship to 
the intervening constructs than it did to the antecedents. This pattern of coefficients 
provided support for Hypothesis 2. However, the intervening effect of normative 
commitment clearly was stronger than was that of instrumental attachment. These 
results suggest that antecedents such as socialization experiences, perceptions of union 
effectiveness in providing for member needs, and attitudes toward the employing 
organization do not directly affect union participation. Instead, such variables contrib- 
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ute to the formation of normative and instrumental beliefs that, in turn, influence 
member behavior. 

These findings are theoretically significant. They add to our understanding of the 
psychological dynamics of commitment, by highlighting its intervening role as a 
determinant of behavior. As such, these findings provide support for the identification 
model of commitment. They suggest that viewing commitment as an intervening 
variable can improve prediction of work behavior. 

Beyond examining the role of commitment as an intervening construct, this study 
explored the distinction between normative commitment and instrumental attachment 
as determinants of work related behavior. It was proposed (Hypotheses 3 and 4) that 
normative commitment and instrumental attachment are different motivational pro- 
cesses and, therefore, that they would have divergent patterns of relationships both to 
antecedents and to outcomes. Consistent with Hypothesis 3, the pattern of relation- 
ships between the intervening constructs and outcomes observed in both models 
suggests that normative commitment is a more powerful determinant of union partic- 
ipation than is instrumental attachment. 

Although a relatively weak relationship was proposed between instrumental attach- 
ment and union participation by Hypothesis 3, the negative direction of this path is 
somewhat surprising. It seems that the more members believe that unions, in general, 
are capable of enhancing and protecting their interests, the less they are inclined to 
actively participate in union functions. This suggests that when union membership is 
founded primarily on instrumental beliefs, members may be more inclined to take the 
union "for granted," even to the extent of reducing participation. On the other hand, 
the stronger the ideological foundation of membership (as reflected in normative 
commitment), the more members are likely to become actively involved. It is possible 
that these contrasting tendencies are particularly pronounced in organizations where 
ideological and symbolic influences are highly important in controlling member 
behavior, as seems to have been the case in the recently organized union studied here. 

Hypothesis 4 focused on the relationship between intervening constructs and 
antecedents; and it was supported for normative commitment but not for instrumental 
attachment. The predicted relationships between normative commitment and gener- 
alized affect toward unionism and attitudes toward the employing organization were 
observed. However, the expected relationships between instrumental attachment and 
union effectiveness and labor relations climate did not emerge. 

This finding also is surprising because the perceived success of the local union in 
satisfying member needs is thought to be an instrumental experience. However, it is 
possible that socialization experiences prior to membership in a union (i.e., beliefs 
acquired from family, peers, or other significant social agents) focus primarily on 
acquisition of instrumental beliefs about unions rather than acquisition of normative 
ones. As a consequence, actual instrumental experiences with a specific union may 
serve to reinforce more recently formed and salient normative beliefs rather than 
affecting already established instrumental beliefs. Future research that systematically 
examines the socialization process in unions could aid significantly in our understand- 
ing of this process. 
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This research was not specifically designed to study the process through which 
commitment is formed in organizations. However, the pattern of relationships ob- 
served provides some suggestions on this issue. The constructs with the strongest 
relationship to normative commitment were generalized affect toward unionism and 
union effectiveness. The former construct reflects early socialization experiences at 
least in part, and the latter represents instrumental experiences. Thus the process 
through which members acquire organization-related values, and come to identify 
with an organization, does not appear to be independent of the instrumental learning 
process or of the influence of rewards and punishments. 

Once the value internalization process is completed, however, the picture changes. 
The resultant commitment appears to make it possible for members to exhibit organi- 
zationally desired behaviors in a "functionally autonomous" manner under adverse 
conditions and to do so without the controlling effects of rewards and punishments. 
This sequence of events, suggested by the pattern of relationships obtained in the 
intervening-effects model, is consistent with the identification approach to under- 
standing commitment (Wiener, 1982) and with basic notions of value internalization 
(Jones & Gerard, 1967). It may be that the establishment of commitment among an 
organization's members requires that organization to conduct instrumental motivation 
programs and to create conditions conducive to job satisfaction. In the context of a 
union organization, this process suggests that a union can influence the acquisition of 
desired values and ideology (i.e., normative commitment) by providing for the needs 
of its members effectively. Positive instrumental experiences appear crucial for the 
reinforcement of early member identification with the union's values. Once values are 
internalized by members and commitment to the union has been formed, however, 
behavior of members tends to be guided more strongly by norms, values, and ideology 
than by immediate calculative considerations. This process is particularly important 
to unions — which often are compelled to ask members to exhibit self-sacrificing 
behavior for which rewards are not assured or may be delayed far into the future. 

Another issue raised by these findings concerns the process of dual commitment 
in union organizations. Recent studies suggest that dual commitment is not common 
in such organizations (e.g., Angle & Perry, 1986). The negative relationship between 
normative commitment and attitudes toward the employing organization found in this 
study suggests that these two types of commitment may be incompatible in certain 
situations. However, it is possible that in a situation where the union is more mature 
and less ideologically oriented, dual commitment may develop. Previous research has 
provided some support to such a contingency approach to this issue (Gallagher, 1984; 
Magenau et al., 1988). 

Note that the self-report procedure used in this study allows for alternative expla- 
nations of the observed results and makes the assumption of one-way causality 
difficult. However, the comparison of alternative theoretical models that is a basic 
feature of the research design serves to minimize such possible methodological 
limitations. Further confirmation of this model using other types of unions, and 
extension of the model to employing organizations and work-related outcomes, is 
warranted. It especially is important to verify these relationships with actual (rather 
than self-report) participation data when such information is available. 
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In conclusion, the study's results support the view that normative commitment is 
an intervening variable in a predictive model of union participation. The findings also 
indicate the utility of viewing commitment primarily as a normative process that 
complements instrumental motivation in the prediction of behavior. 



APPENDIX 



Unions' public image 8 (IMAGE) 

1 . Do you agree or disagree with the statement that corruption is widespread in unions? 
2. b The negative public image of unions is not deserved when compared to the actual conduct 
of unions. 

3. Unions in this country have leaders who do what is best for themselves rather than what is 
best for their members. 

4. Unions in this country require members to go along with decisions they don't like. 

Labor relations climate (CLIMATE) 

1. How would you describe the attitude of the agency's administration toward the union? (1 = 
hostile; 2 = adversarial; 3 = neither favorable nor unfavorable; 4 = accepts the union and 
works toward cooperation; 5 = seeks close partnership with the union) 

2. How would you describe the bargaining relationship between the agency and the union? (1 = 
very adversarial; 2 = adversarial; 3 = neither cooperative nor adversarial; 4 = cooperative; 
5 = very cooperative) 

3. How would you describe the overall relationship between the agency and employees? (1 = 
hostile; 2 = adversarial; 3 = neither cooperative nor adversarial; 4 = cooperative; 5 = close 
partnership) 

4. How interest is the agency's administration in giving employees greater voice in decisions 
about their work? (1 = strongly opposed; 2 = opposed; 3 = neither interested nor opposed; 
4 = interested; 5 = very interested) 

5. How would you describe the attitude of the union toward the agency's administration? (1 = 
hostile; 2 = adversarial; 3 = neither favorable nor unfavorable; 4 = accepts the agency and 
works toward cooperation; 5 = seeks close partnership with the agency's administration) 

Satisfaction with union local performance (SATLOCAL) 

1. How satisfied are you with the union's performance on wages, benefits, and working 
conditions? 

2. How satisfied are you with the union's performance on getting more employee involvement 
in decisions about their jobs? 

3. How satisfied are you with the union's handling of grievances? 

4. How satisfied are you with the union's performance communicating with employees and 
involving them in the union's operation? 

5. How satisfied are you with the union's approach to dealing with the organization? 

6. How satisfied are you with the performance of local union elected officers? 

7. How satisfied are you with the performance of national union elected officers? 

8. How satisfied are you with the overall performance of the union? 
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Organization commitment 11 (ORGCOMMIT) 

1 . I talk up this employer to my friends as a great employer to work for. 

2. I find that my values and my employer's values are very similar. 

3. I am proud to tell others that I am part of my employer's organization. 

Union instrumentality 1 * (UNION INSTRUMENTALITY) 

l. b Unionization is likely to cause more conflict between employees and the organization. 

2. Unions in this country protect workers against unfair actions by their employers. 

3. Unions in this country improve the job security of workers. 

4. Unions in this country improve the wages and working conditions of workers. 

5. Unions in this country give members their money's worth for the dues they pay. 

Normative union commitment (UNION COMMITMENT) 

1. I am very loyal to this union. 

2. I am concerned about the survival of the union. 

3. I share the values of the labor movement. 

4. I talk up this union to my friends as a great organization to be a member of. 

5. My values and the union's values are very similar. 

6. I feel a sense of pride in being a part of this union. 

a. Response categories ranged from strongly agree (1) to strongly disagree (5). 

b. Reversed scored item. 

c. Response categories ranged from very dissatisfied (1) to very satisfied (5). 

d. Response categories ranged from strongly disagree (1) to strongly agree (5). 
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